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Every A UT H OR 
Who 
5 Smokes 
ABEL DauGcass beſt Virginia, 
- And 


| Doſes his Senſes in Paxsons's Porter; 


Tuis S AT YR 
Is Humbly 

Dedicated : 

By 
Their Dunceſhip's 
Moſt Obedient G ep, 
Much Honoured 
 Lindefius Jones, 


4. 


— 
PR OL OG U E. 


Spoken by Mr ANY BODY. 


x Come not here good folks to tell you flories 
Our Bard (for ſo he muſt be called, ſince ome 
modern dramatick writers aſſume the name) ſeeks 
not to gloſs over his faults by writing for private 
amuſement. Tt was wrote for the theatre, But 
being prohibited; he is willing to follow the foot= 
ſteps of his brethren ;z and not ſuffering the piece 
toſleep by himſelf, has exhibited it to the public, 
that it may alſo doſe with others. 725 
Nr Garrick, on publiſhing two late occaſional 
pieces took the liberty of aſſuring the public: 
that tho* they might looſe in the reading; when 
ated by himſelf and Mr Woodward, they were 
celebrated. Having ſo good a preſident ; fo let 
me ſay of this: were you to ſee it, as acted by 
the originals ; you would confeſs its merit. 
Our Author bids me farther ſay Gentle, cour- 
teous audience; it coſt me but a very few hours 
labour: and will give me as little concern how 
7s taken. „ | | | : 21 
This for the Author—— Now I'll turn my noſe ! 


Such wretched ſtuff, did ever man compoſe, 

Or make an Actor, Prologue ſpeak in proſe? | 
But ſince, good folks, it is ſo—ſo it paſſes : 
The whole's a groap of celebrated aſſes. = 
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* Prologue and Epilogue to * * * s Play, 
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Mr Truermn; in love with 1 
Mr Dirtyface.) 
Mr Ma ggot. 
* Semibrief; ſervant. to Maggot, a 
Farrell O Blunder. muſician. 
Conſtable, attendance and mob. 


three celebrated authors. 


w 0 M E N. 
Celia. : 
9885 her maid. a 
Molly ; maid to Mr Maggot. 


SCENE, Londen and Weſtminſter: ' 
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' AC 1. SCENE IL 


A coffee · houſe; ſeveral * are diſcovered 
reading news- papers; among 
which are Mr Maggot, Mr 


Specto, Mr Trueman, and Far- 
i rell O Blunder. | 
Trueman. VE me the Inſ bedr boy. 
3 0 B. CG  Adiſh of _ 
Boy. Coffee for Farrell O Blunder— 
= the Inſpector fir (to Trueman.) 


OB. And here, you boy - waiter Wil 


Tom that's a brave fellow ) give me the 
4 World. 5 SS Boy. 


we OV I. PIR 
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Boy. Tis in hand fir. 

OB. I am ſorry for it: tis a fine paper. 

Mr Spec. Waiter. A paper, any one, the In- 
ſpeQor. 

Boy. Tis in hand ſir. | 

My Spec. Do you take in but one of a ſort? 

Boy. Two fir but both are in hand. 

Spec. Well, well, give me any. 

True. Coffee. n b 

Boy. aut, ſir 
man Maggots Lucubrations (to Mr Specto) 

Spec. No. Maggots flights are ſtupid grown: 


# By me the Adyertiſer : PU ſee what books are 


in-the preſs. 

Boy. The Daily Advertiſer fir & Mr. Specto) 
your coffee (to Mr — . . & 

Gent. Waiter give me Maggots Lucu- 
brations. 8 
Boy. Preſently 35 paper (co gent.) 
calling fir. (to Mr O Blunder) 

OB. Bring me the London Evening Poſt. 

Boy. Tis in Newgate. 

O B. In Newgate boy ! e- 

Boy. Ay marry maſter, the poor - low was 
yeſterday committed for writing treaſor, 

0 B. His pen had Lerre been in his breeches 
—canft read my lad. 

Boy. God give me grace, your honour, my fa- 
ther Was always affraid of making me too wiſe: 


—ů 


T have little other learning than to make ont 2 


ſign poſt: and knowing all the prettieſt girls 


(whifpering)-T can lead you to Haddock's, the 


Turks yp flak in ants wy 41 in need 
| 3, 


coffee for Mr True- 


* 


r 
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9 O B. That's enough for thee continue in 

 * thy honeſty; and as thou canſt write treaſon, 

In- tate care of f peaking any. Does your girls talk 
+ rreaſon? 

Boy. Baudy does your honour mean? excel- 
ently ! and can ſing the moſt delicious baudy 
- ſongs; would make your mouth water. 

G B. If Farrell O Blunder has any skill in phy- 
ſiogminy thou'lt make a great figure in hiſtory: 
I'll have thee introduced to the author of the 
SGlhaekſpears head intregues. He ſhall make thee 
n: Bie. He fhall make thee ſhine in hi- 


Ire ſtory. (Enter Mr Dirty face.) Ho! — here comes 
an author of the firſt magnitude. PII ſwear 
0 that by his appearance vaſtly ſweet—— In 
the kingdom, believe me boy, thou'd p- pp 
u- ſpit upon him I mean. | 
5 Boy. Ay ! ſpit upon him? 


5 OB. Ay — piſs upon him — what the de- 
vil's he, he muſt not be ſpit upon: think you he 
has any braſs in his breeches, to pay for his cof- 
4 | ö fee! 2 
1 Boy. Zounds fir |! — dont you know that fa⸗ 


as | mous author Mr Dirtyface—— why all the gen- 
* tlemenin the coffee room, will fight, who ſhall 
s My have the honour to pay for him. 


af OB. Ay — fight to pay for him! I muſt 
have a great veneration ſurely for ſo great a perſon 
: T but fight to pay for him!—arra now and by 
2 my credit, I ſhall ſee his arm as: long as his neck 
s fir hut huſh, I muſt get nearer, 3 Tom 


—- 


e very fine to be ſure. — 
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Be it as you pleaſe but to me 
teral to me; tis neuteral. 
OB. (Stuffing in the lap of his cont) Arra, and 
by my ſhoul he muſt be a great gentleman, — 
a 


Ss. Te AUTHORS. 


[Mr Dirtyface, ſitting nigh a window in which 
is a broken pane of glaſs. | 


oped. Pray brother Dirtyface, let me have the 
honour to fit between you and the window ; this 
broken pane muſt do you injury. 

Dirty. No — No — it will not. 

rg Pray now ; Dear Mr Dirtyface, let me 
wy that honour. 

Dirty. I tell thee, I will not unſeat thee 5 
what would you have more: I will not. 

Magg. By all the gods now, Mr Dirty face, 
this ſhall = be borne. The air ruſhes in like 
a mill- ſluce and I'd rather ſee half the 
town in tombs, than thee indiſpoſed 


Dirty. No, No, brother Maggot — tho' my 
cloaths beſomewhat ragged ; I wear always below 


my ſhirt, a double wrapper of woollen—to keep 


out the weather s fnclemency. — 


open. Pray now, — pray now,— 
O B. Ay, do, pray — pray now Mr Dirty- 


face —— hear the kind gentlemen, with fa vou- 


Table hearing — yours will be a national loſs, 
Pardon me fir — TI cannot ſee you thus 
wind blows indeed — I feel it whiſtling through 
the hole—I will put in my hand,—my foot,— 
my head,—my hat,— my a— Mr Dirtyface, 


my any thing — pray ſir.— 


Dirty. Well-—if you will have it gentlemen. 
tis neu- 


the 
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window) 
with us 
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Spe. Have y{u (to Dint yfone) ſeen the day's 
World? 

Dirty. Thave not. 

Magg. Tis a good paper l fancy tis one x 
his lordſhips. 
Dirty. No friend — ſet thee right for 
ONCE tis mine. when did ever a lord write 
with underſtandableneſs? the puppy has the 
honour of em but believe me friend, his pa- 

rs come all of them through my fingers — tho 
this ſhall be the laſt. lord C———d'! | 
what is lord C——d to me— a dirty fellow; 
and believe me, no longer worthy of my favour. 

they confer aſide. ] 

OB. Zounds lord Cd a dirty fellow 

true Engliſh liberty upon my ſhoul. Arra, 


and the devil burn me, but I believe he is a very 


great Engliſh blockhead (going away from the 
and ſo we ſhall carry our coat along 
(ftruts about) keep the wind from 
thee! —— body of my grandmother, he ſtinks 
likea very fir reverance. 

Dirty. Thus it was, gentlemen. — Some time 
ago, having promiſed to dedicate to his lordſhip, 
one of the greateſt undertakings, ever undertook 
by man. — Laſt day I went to breakfaſt with 
him, and to talk over the thing, in proper form, 
But would you believe, the fellow could be⸗ 
have to a perſon of my dignity ! !. of my conſe- 
quence! of my literature! in ſo impertinent a 


manner; as to keep me half an hour in his an- 


techambere, while he talk'd over a : parcel of rig- 
ma-roll 


I., and not lord C 
But J muſt be gone gentlemen. 


5 „ The AUTHORS: 


ma-roll ſtuff, with a few ideots of quality. 
The world may ask which of us ſought the ac- 
quamtance——and let them ſay who dare, that 
d had the honour of it 


Exit Dirtyface : Spec, and Maggot turning their 


backs on each other, in diſdain take ſepa- 
rate benches. ] | 


2 Gent. Bring me Maggots Lucubrations. 

Boy. (going returns) Tis in hand fir. 

Maggot. Yet I have friends thank heaven !— 
Maggots flights are ſtupid grown—humph——A 
learned judge truly. A ſcoundrel in letters, to 
abuſe the Lucubrations of a brother in ſo public 
a manner, A fellow who without any Know- 
ledge in mankind, and as dull as a bectle, has 
had the aſſurance to aſſume that great name Specto 
has hardly kept the ſpirit for a month; and yet 


pretends to be a judge of ſprightlineſs and hu- 


mour, — One calls Inſpe&tor. A ſecond calls In- 
ſpector. A third Inſpector. And the ſame an- 
{wer ſerves every one——he's in hand. I have 
a ſtrong notion of changing the title of my pa- 
1 There is much in the ſhortneſs of a title. 
Maggots Lucubrations. Tis too hard a name, a 
modern fine gentleman can ſcarce get his mouth 
about it. Suppoſe I call it the Devil?“ Give 
„ i „ 


Fa dd 
—_ th. 4 way ae 4 — "a * * » mm; * — 


„ 


® Note: That this ſatyr was wrote about the beginning of winter; 
and as it was deſign'd for the burleſque entertainment in the 
H————t, it is poſſible this hint being taken notice 
of by Mr 8—, gave riſe to the paper of that name, 
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me the Inſpector calls one — the World calls ano- 
ther in hand is the anſwer to both. Sup- 
poſe it thus. Give me the Devil. Hand me the 
Devil crys another. The Devil and a diſh of 
coffee bauls out a third. In hand, in hand fir 
gays the boy. What all in hand ? not a Devil 
in the houſe is unemploy'd : would fret the 
World's guts to fiddle-ſtrings——but {oft—— 

- True. Maggots Lucubrations. Quick. 

Maggot. Bravo. up ſpirits, anottier calls you. 

Boy. Tis in hand fir. 

True. Give me anold one, Tam going backwards. 

Maggot. Good heaven is it ſp with me! (True; 
going) he goes——he takes it with him 
will wipe an affront upon poor Maggot, never 
to be rub'd off again bring me that paper boy 
(pointing to Trueman) it muſt not go if I can Ave 
5 

Bey. Tis in hand fir HM 

_ 'Magg. I know it, but haſte,” bring it inftantly 
tear it from him, ſhould he reſuſe ——doeſt 
thou hefitate——fly—begone = (exit boy) had 
that paper been call'd'the Divel, one might have 
been afraid to uſe him in the dark Center boy) 
How now ?——where is it top thy mouth I 
ſee thy anſwer in thy face. But by all that's 
great by my ink and my pen, by the north 
ſtar of my being, I'Il tear him to attoms before 
he brave me thus. Out ſword, Maggot follows. 

| - [exit Maggot. 

Ser. Up ken  Jooſe not a meal ſo high- 
Iy ſeaſoned. I who have been abroad ; who in 
France have dined with princes of the vood' in- 
1 e viron d 


F ² —ñ—ñꝛ ͤ ͤ ¹A¹iße᷑ ona,” 


CCC / dc 
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viron'd with the nobleſt attendance, and bede& 
with the moſt coſtly jewels; never fed fo dili- 


cately as now. Out Maggot, we follow, 
| [exeunt. 


SCENES 0 


A garden. Trueman croſſing over with a news 


paper in his hand; ; is overtaken by 
Maggot in a paſſion, making lunges. 
The other gentlemen ſurround the 
Rage. | 


Maggot. D EATH 5 the devil draw — 
you've ſtruck the tendereſt ſtring 

of honour : an affront 8 but by one of 
our deaths. 
Trueman. One of our deaths ſir! you 18 : 
me! I live in eaſe and affluence; nor have I the 
{ſmalleſt reaſon. to be at variance myſelf: and as I 
chooſe to live; to live with all my bones in good 
order; and if poſſible without the ſmalleſt redicu- 
lous ſcar upon my fleſh; I have a mortal aver- 
tion at ſecing pointed weapons in the hands of 


fools. 


Magg. Fools fir! zounds 315 gave you a 
right 

True. Stop a moment your vociferous bloodſhip 
with you ſir matters differ widely. Lean hun- 


ger ſtarv d dog! to fight with thee, is to join 


with madneſs: to rattle the box for my being — 
yours, or mine. To fight with thee; is encoun- 
tering. one, to whom like is a burden; 3% dne 

| whoſe 
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whoſe arm keenly courts deſtruction; and whoſe 
paſſion muſt make it impoſſible for him to ſee his 
weakeſt ſallies. Munch —and grin —and gnaſh. 
But think'ſt thou, becauſe life to thee is burthen- 
ſome, I'll risk a life of value, to do thee a ſervice? 
Magg. A life of value ! — of impudence, cow- 
ard Gentlemen you are judges in the matter. 
Draw fir ' ſdeath your cowardice provokes me 
to madneſs. —— Gentleman, what, how, gentle- 
men a plague upon your daſtard picture 
How can provocation ſo great as this, be proper- 
Iy revenged ? Gentlemen what think you? 
| Ichey all laugh. ] 
True. What think they? As I— that your 
very pretence to quarrel ſhews your madneſs. 
What a plague, can't a perſon ſtep afide a little 
but your worſhip muſt be offended ?-—Don't be 
in a paſſion ſi. If you want to get to that ſame 
ſeat of majeſty before me ; or have any prior claim 
in the matter, ſhew your charter. If not, come 
on: throw of your paſſion ; perhaps there's room 
for both like two monarchs, we ſhall fit and 
thunder our commands 
Magg. Daring impudence — the breach grows 
wider and wider—draw, I can wait thy mo- 
tions no longer — I inſiſt upon it —draw—your 
life or mine's the victim. And rather than live 
under ſo much diſgrace, 'l—TI'll —P'l— 
' oy furiouſly. | 
True. Believe me, vehement-ſir, I've a little 
buſineſs of high concern to finiſ that done 
my ſword is at your ſervice | [ going. | 
Magg. You ſhall not ſtir a foot leave behind 
| B | you 
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then go to the devil if you 


you this paper ? 
will 


True This paper! for what purpoſe leave you 


this paper — l have uſe for it. 


Mag. Zounds Sir, you ſhall uſe me firſt, 

[ lunges. 
True. A part of it at leaſt | tearing 3 
Magg. Not a morſel fir, As I live for ho- 


nour, IL'Il fight for it If I die in the ſearch, I 


am content: I die with the brave. Come on. 
Slave. Come on | 


[ Maggot traverſing about with his ſword, comes 
too near Mr Trueman, who to 
fave himſelf throws out his hand: 
and Maggot running his ſword 
through the paper, carries it off 
on the point of the rappier—— 
then putting it into his boſom, 
tpcaks.] 


Dear pledge of tott'ring honour reſt thou there 


fnatch'd from the eve of baſeſt infamy, let not 
the breath of ill winding fame, abule thy pa- 
ges more 
lll deſerving mankind ! is this the thanks? 
is this the mighty tribute due to this hand — this 
poor diſtracted brain, thathath toil'd and rack'd o'er 
fo many ſheets to entertain you with ? Let me once 
be revenged——and then, ungenerous public a long 
farewell. [ looking round ſees Trueman gone. ] 
Gone! Hens tu Indigne ! fied from that puniſh- 


ment his arrogance proyok'd ! fled from that arm 
= whoſe 


Safely reſt from cenſure, there; 


[4 
1 ky 
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whole truſty ſword, before the ſun doth dip his 
fiery edge in the weſtern deep, ſhall weep tears of 
blood for its offender —— Turn thee daſtard and 
meet thy fate — flee not to private corners — 
to places unworthy the man whom v/#ory and 
honour calls to arms Forth coward ! Maggot 
is hoarſe with calling thee to arms 
Spec. King Richard in low life gentlemen —— 
Brave him out my hero! (mimicking Maggot) 
Forth coward, Richard is hoarſe with calling thee 

to arms. 
Mags. Doſt thou too play the wanton ? Draw 
ſlave; thy life is ſet upon a dye in cog, and wants 
but a ſingle throw to make it thine or not. Pre- 
ſuming ſlave. When kings to kings are falſe, 
juſtice hangs her head! when authors with au- 
thors are at variance learning ſickens, letters die !— 
did the ſmalleſt of the public's voice ſay what thou 
haſt ſaid, *twere to be excuſed : but that thou, a 
dirty muſhroom ſhould ſtart forth flouriſh for a 
day — pine for a week —and die in a month 
That a mere monthling ſheuld aſſume ſo great a 
writer's name — is' nt to be born By that 
azure vault he mocks my wrath (Spec laughs.) 
ſlave anſwer me. It hath been ſaid, that 
hunger- ſtarv'd J am ſtrong. Being weary of life 
I am valiant anſwer me. Haſt thou that 
mighty excuſe for being tame? That thou liveſt 
happy, and at caſe? Haſt thou another coat free 
from raggs to cover thy meagre paunch ; or haſt 
thou a meſs of thineſt ſup at home to bleſs thyſelf 

withall ? | 
Sec. I have 'em all, Booby, 

©: Magg. 


>. WAUTHORS:. 
ſeek' ſt thou ho- 


Magg. Anſwer again 
- nour? | 
Sec. Yes, Richard, 

Magg. Wilt thou fight for it? 

Sec. No, Falſtaff. 

Magg. Thou ſeck' ſt honour : — anſwer to the 

point will you fight for it? 

Sec. No, fellow. 

Mags. Yet dares to inſult him who wil — 
(beats Spec over the ſhoulder.) 

OPec. Ha! a blow. Richard tis thy laſt —— 


Specto cloſeth with Maggot, who in the ſtruggle 
drops his ſword, mean time True- 


man enters. 


Trueman. To't authors, like to like; the 
world will miſs neither. (in the fight they tall) 
Magg. Fair play, gentlemen, ſee me up again. 
Spec. Ay, ay, fair play gentlemen 
for him.—P'll do for him (they are parted.) 
True. That manly ſweat become you both : but 
that your weapons are badly choſen fiſts be- 
come porters the ſword the ſoldier a 
Magg. Piſtol. | 
Spec. A blunderbuſs. 
OB. Oh ay, lets have a blunderbuſs — T love 
ſport of that kind, "dearly 
True: Neither gentlemen ; authors, the pen be- 
come: they who writes the Amur, the wittieſt 
thing, ſhall wear the bays 
Magg. Agreed. 
Spec. Agreed. = 
True. To the e Coffte-room gentlemen—— 


0B. 


Fll do 
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O B. Now the Devil burn me, but it would 
pleaſe Farrell O Blunder hugiouſſy, if neither of them 
ſhould win the day If I were Maggot, and Mag- 
got Farrell O Blunder, I would be after getting out 
of the coffee room before! got into it 

ſlexeunt: manet Trueman. 

Trueman. Strange that ladies, ſprightly in their 
natures, and ſometimes wiſe in choice; ſhould be 
ſo often bubbled. Celia, than whom a fairer lives 
not, doats on that frothy monſter, that ſcum, 
that maggotty bubble of authorſhip, to diſtrac- 
tion. She reads his journals, the moment they are 
printed: ſees, feeds on a thouſand beauties himſelf 
never intended: and which none but Celia could 
have invented. Thus happy in her thin ſpun de- 
luſion, ſhe builds caſtles on Parnaſſus's top: fan- 
cies a thouſand things of Minerva and the arts: 
talks of books from morn to eve: dreams of be- 
ing Mrs Maggot: and is never happy, unleſs 
that pitiful retailer of wit is in her preſence. Did 

ſhe but ſee himnow ; pitiful, low, clad in himſelf: 
my humble ſuit till now unſucceſsful might gather 
ſtrength. But ſoft, I'm call'd. 
| [within a call for Trueman: exit. ] 


SCENE 
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SCENE III. 


The coffee houſe. Maggot and Spec. conve- 
| niently placed at a table, 
on which are paper, pens 
and ink —— the company 
Rand about the table. 


O B. pON my ſalvation T ſhall be hu- 
geouſly diverted — ho, and here 
comes Mr Trueman in the nick of the criſis (enter 
Trueman) Upon my credit, I ſhall have rare 
things to hum my countrymen with when J get 
home again : tho the Devil burn me if it ever ſees 
me again.—I always liked to hear fine argumenta- 
tion but what muſt this be? I never expect- 
ed to ſee an author in all my life and now am 
to hear two famous learned men, fight and argue 
one another out of their ſenſes: arra and upon my 
ſhoul it muſt be very fine —— but huſh they arc 
ready. 
True. Gentlemen, begin. 
Magg. (writing, reads) Scoundrel ! 
Spec. Is that the firſt tally of thy wit? (writes 
and reads) Raſcal ! 
OB. (Magg. writing) vaſtly fine upon my cre- 
dit. 
MMag. (reads) Baſe villain! 
Spec. (writes, and reads) Pitiful ans ' 
Magg. (writes, reads) A coward calls me ſo! 
Spec. Mark that, gentlemen; it goes for no- 


thing : coward, was my own expreſſion. oy 
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O B. How clever they are upon one another! 
D pon my credit, it is a fine trade to be an au- 

5 How much like gentlemen, and how wit- 
ty oy are. 

Sec. (reads) Beaſt of beaſts — blockhead in 
grain'd hunger ftarv'd rabbet-—skin of man 
mm of a herring—the very— 

Magg. Ba, ba, ba, ba. Stop thy mouth ; thy 
witt's borrow” d. Falſtaff 's 5 if I live and 
do well 
Spec. And if you live and don't do well, they“ re 
mine a deciſion gentlemen 

Mage. If I have juſtice 

7rue. Both ſhall have juſtice —— but the . 
of debate poiſe ſo equally, twere as yet injuſtice 
to give it to any 

O. B. By St Patrick, fir, you ſay well. 1 
thought 8 of them wouid win the day 
two clever men upon my ſhoul to't again gen- 

tlemen | 

True. O Blunder ſays well — (to Maggot) tis 
yours to let off. 

O B. (Maggot writing) Let off ſir! zounds 
they are not now going to the blunderbuſs part of 
the ſtory. If that ſame Mr Specto is his 
name, were Farrell O Blunder, I ſhould. be after 
getting off with myſelf that Maggot is a fiery 
gentleman — 

Magg. Scar crow. Billingſgate ſtudent gen- 
tleman of Munmouth ſtreet — gallows looking 
raſcal- 

Spec. Enough at a time of all the quadru- 


peds, that oyer deaths deep yalley feeds ; from 
the 
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the huge car'd aſs, to the creeping curled ſnake : 
from the ſatyr lecherous in the forreſt, to the 

Magg. (riſing from the table in wrath) Ba, 
ba, ba, ba; mere quinteſſence of Grubftreet ! 
I but add to redicule to hold skill in tryal with 
you. 

Spec. J fay from the ſatyr lecherous in the for- 
reſt 

Magg. Poh, poh, ſtop thy wind, tſmells foul. 

| Maggot runs off.] 

OB. By Jupiter, extempore rhetoric is too 
hard for 13 would have thought it 
Sec. Deciſion gentlemen I keep the field. 

All. * triu mph, laurels. 


[ exeunt in triumph. ] 
SCENE IV. 


A room in laggt s houſe. Enter Maggot, walks 
melancholy : ſeeing a 
letter lie on his table, 
opens and reads. 


Magg. (reads) 

SIR, 
Find the ken will no * 
with fayour receive your pa- 
© per. And as the continuing it will be a diſ- 
© ſervice to you as well as me; if I may be al- 


„ lowed to adyiſc in "0 language of a friend, 
rey bethink 


cc 
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© bethink of ſome other more ſuitable employ- 
«© ment, than writing papers of public entertain- 
« ment, I am 

Mr Maggot | 
Your very humble ſ ervant. 


Blaſt the ſcrawl, tis baſilisk to my eyes 
but ſoft, in vain I ſtrive to force the ſtream, which, 
nor art, nor nature conquers. Public voice is a 
monarch, the tmalleſt of whoſe edits, make the 
boldeſt ſubject tremble. Once ſhe received me 
gently into favour; and with joyous ſmile recety'd 
my weekly politics: now I'm diſmiſs'd her ſer- 
vice, Well! Is it otherways with politicians of a 
higher rank? No. Walpole in diſgrace, now 
dead, could he be raiſed to his place again; that 


ſame public would even kiſs his putrified bones. 


Even kings themſelves, the nations voice de- 
thrones. And lately, as a whole nation of beard- 
_ ed infidels were taken into favour ; by the publics 
ſulpherous voice, in a few months, like the morn- 
ings Vapour on the mountains top, they vaniſhed 
into nothing. Why ſhould then the ſovereign 
decree: the publics partial voice, give pain to me 


an individual: pain me it cannot. Tho” pinch 


me it may confoundedly—nay, already I feel in 


pathetick ſympathy, my ſtomach with the lawrels 


— honours, weep twangs of gnawing hun- 

What then to 'do, is the queſtion? dig I 
| Set e I will not. To live, to die, to 
pine perchance; gnaw'd by the mites and mag- 
gots in ſome paltry cheeſmans ſtall— there it frets 
my heart ſtrings. (looking on the letter in a deep 
thought) Bethink you of ſome other trade. 
Suppoſe 


8 


Py 
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Suppoſe J paint me a ſign poſt? Canning or a Gyp- 
fie ?—beer houſes make money, —Maggots would 
draw a thouſand, —Ah the falling off how great ! 
An author—ſo fam'd too, become a dirty, heated 
publican—it ſhall not be. Suppolc a coffee- 
| houſe? even that is low ſteady brain I thank 
you for the hint ! Macklin in Covent Garden, ha- 
ving acted Sylock to his immortal honour, turn'd 
coffee- man. Rich is now in want of actors; ſup- 
pole I turn player? ſhou'd that fail me, oratory 
and coffee ſelling will have a preſident in Mack- 
lin. It ſhall be ſo. And now for the bright 
object of a poor man's wiſn— the rich the charm- 
ing Celia: where cautiouſſy J muſt tell this ſtory ; 


as if I turn the player, not for want, but plea- 
lure. — | [Exit] 


8G EN EV. 


A room in Celia's houſe, Celia and Trueman are 
diſcoyered in high di- 
ſpate. 


Celia. J Will not be entreated 
True. J Be gentle as you are fair? 

Celia. Leave me. 

True. Have pity on this conſtant ſufferer! par- 
don his rude plain manner; and hear with patience, 
while he | 

Celia. Repeats a thouſand fooliſh gravities 
the very thoughts of which, to Celia is death, 
Your politeneſs you have borrowed from the dan- 
cing bear——your compliments are bought at an 
Eaft India ſale, as plain as your coat As for 
your manners eee 
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rue. Tho' plain are well meaning madam. 
Celia. O hideous monſter !-—all that I expect 
from a husband: much more from a lover. (mi- 
micks Trueman) Pray Mrs Lucy is your lady at 
home ?—Sweret madam I hope you are well? hear- 
ing you were at Drury Lane theatre, laſt evening; 
and fearing you might meet with accidents, I have 
been uneaſy till I could ſee you“ ha, ha, ha! 
rough brute my great grandfather who was 
never forty miles from his own door; in his com- 
mon converſation, would learn thee manners 
Come (takes him to a glaſs) look at thyſelf—— 
ſeeſt thou any thing more than plain—ha, ha, ha, 
 —maſter Jacky. Here it i—MMaam.—and there 
goes a bow. (mimicking a bow) Well fir, ſay I. 
Maam——and there goes another——faugh I'm 
fick of thee. And then thy gate there booby 
(mimicks his walk) thinks thou I'll have a broom- 
ſtick for a husband? | - 1 
True. Surely you mean not as you ſpeak 
Celia. Exactly ſo. I allow thy perſon hand- 
ſome (goes round him) handſome upon my ſoul 
—butone expects a great deal more from a husband 
than handſomneſs that I can have in my foot- 
man. By my modeſty, a good thought you 
ſay you are always happy when in my company 
——ſhall be always ſo—ſhall wear my livery if you 
pleaſe——T like an honeſt, plain, handſome foot- 
man prodigiouſly. Art fond of going to church? 
ſhall carry my prayer book but that thy face 
of gravity would make me laugh (mimicks a face 
in deyotion) O lud, lud, what a ſight were that 
| oe et 
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ct home booby read lord Bolingbrooke, 
and learn to be faſhionable. 
True. T'll bear it all—nay more, if you are plea- 
ſed to fay it. Hear me only a minute 
Celia. A minuet ſaidſt thou. Ay. ſing me the 
Lovre— I'll dance to it (ſings and dances), Pray 
go on Sir, I ſhall not interrupt you——{dances] 
True, Strange, that a foul inhabiting fo fair a 
form, ſhould be fo fooliſh !—is it poſſible ſhe has 
ever allowed herſelf to ask the difference twixt 
the ſoul that actuates that fair form, and the bru- 
tal life that wafts about the gaudy butterfly 7— 
O how it grie ves me, ſomething can't be done, to 
ſave a lady from the brink of ruin A lady 
formed by nature, to do her ſex as well as kindred 
honour——ſo fair, and ſo fooliſh—I pity thee 
indeed—lady I interrupt your gaiety I take 
my leave. 
Celia. T have the honour to ſing you to the 
door. 
[Taking him by the hand, goes with him to the 
door, ſinging and walking the minuet ſtep, 
Enter Maggot. ] 
Maggot, welcome! 5 
Mags. Sweet Lady, thou art always happy— 
ſo am I, When abſent, thy adorable image, is 
ever preſent in my mind: when preſent, like the 
tans all chearing glory—ſweet angel—all is life and 
oy. (kneeling) Here let me pay my devotion ; 
kneel at thy gracious ſect and (kiſſes her hand) 
ſweet creature. 
Celia. O thou art a gallant ſoul ! 
Celia and Maggot talk apart) 
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7 rue. That men ſhould proſtitute their reaſon 


to ſo many baſe, ſo many foul deſigns, is ſtrange ! 
He poor wretch, finding her taken with falſe ſhew, 
and romantic gallantry, ſuffers himſelf to play the 
blaſphemous idolater, to pleaſe a girls weakneſs. 
Men there are, that are monkies as well as bears. 
But why the ladies ſhould love the monkey rather, 
would be to their diſadvantage to explain. 

Celia. Mind him not, ſweet Maggot ;—tis a 


poor ſorry thing; as he ſays himſelf, not for this 


world, but on his pilgrimage to another=—of 
which he often entertains me ; 
Magg. Sweet love tales truly ; 
Celia. Canſt take a leflon ?—(afide to Trueman) 
throw off thy clowniſhneſs,—learn to be ſociable, 
—try,—catch his manner, —his gallant thoughts 
but that muſt be from nature — | 
[As Maggot, pulls out his handkerchief to wipe 
ſome duſt from his breeches knee, 
drops a letter. | 1 
True. Talk not to me of ſo rediculous a reſem- 
blance of human nature. Him I think unworthy 
of my contempt Thee dear lady, I pity !— 
Heaven made thee for a better purpoſe :—but ſince 
thy fatal ftars invert the kind intent, farewell 
ſweet maid. (going) A vert kind heavens a match fo 
fram'd, to blaſt 1o fair a forin (exit) 
Celia. Ha, ha, ha! the very man. (mimicking 
him) thee I pity aveet maid !—(to Maggot) I ad- 
mire thy taſte prodigiouſly. A player!—nothing 
comes up to it. | 


* 


Magg. Fired with the thoughts of thy appro- 
ba tion, join'd to my own skill; already do I 
| | | tread 
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tread the royal theatre Hark! my fertile brain al- 
ready hear the ecchoing roofs reſound, with thun- 
deringclaps of encor'd praiſe. The gaudy plume 
of royal diſtinction on my head The cluſtered dia- 
dem, ſparkling on my brow-.— While the admi- 
ring audience , catching the noble fire from thy Mag- 
ot's looks, tears the very building with thunder- 
ing acclamations. 

Celia. O joy! O rapture! ſee too: the ladies 
drown'd in tears of j Joy, of grief, of admiration ; 
covets my ſweet prince, and lifts his Celia to the 
ſtars—(enter Lucy) what now Lucy? 

Lucy. Does your Ladyſhip pleaſe to dine? 

Mag. (aſide) Glorious ſound dine madam ! 
ene 
Lucy. Tis on the table. | 

Celia. Alons donc—we part not now 
gere monie — (exit Maggot) So ſweet a man! 1 
ſhall be an authcreſs! and a princeſs! and a queen! 

(exit ſinging! 
Lucy. (Keiag he letter, reads it) An authoreſs ! and 
a princeſs! ahd a queen - * to be ſure - and a beg- 
gar ere its long; or I much miſtake it. Without the 
ſmalleſt doubt ſne imagines he has a fortune in 
his brains, The which, as this letter ſeems to hint, is 
already exhauſted. Yet while the fellow can ſay 
a civil thing to her; ſhe altogether forgets, the 
judgment of the brain is liable to as many out- 
ward accidents, as any other eſtate ——(enters 
Tom) preſently F'll be with you (exit Tom) poor 
-om 1s an inſtance pat to the purpoſe. Once he 
Was a peer of a fellow. But I don't know how; 
he hath drank away his ſenſes ſo faſt, he can hard- 
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ly now fay a civil thing, or do a civil action. Some 
years ago, a was a merry fellow no ſooner were 
all a bed, and calm than up came Tom, a tip toe 
Stat, tat, tat. — All then was joy and love thro' 
the live long night; till the family a ſtir at day 
break would force him from me: now he grows 
low—and ftupid—and incenſible What bright 
Cupid had been my unlucky fate, had Hymen 
brooded on our loves? And here's another 
halter I've narrowly eſcaped. O lud, lud, what 
rogues ſome public writers are? Maggot” s man 
Semibrief; like his maſter to my lady, would to 
me appear a miracle in his way—a compoſer of 
muſic forſooth. And what in truth is his trade? 
luckily for poor Lucy I have found him out to be 
a ſcraper at private balls, for a crown a night 
endea vouring with his fiddle to keep clean his maſ- 
fter's livery, and himſelf from ftarving. Thank 
heaven, I am yet unmarried ; and as the world be- 
lieves a maid. (looking on the letter) Bethink of 
ſome other more ſuitable employment. Able Mag- 
got, thy friend adviſes well — then, other names 
than — Princeſs, or queen will fill my la- 
dy's ears. | 


From tribes, from names that fl, nor this nor that; 
From pens grown dull / ans whetting writes butflat; 
From tow' ring caſtles, built on | foggy air; 
| Keep me, and all fond maids: is Lucy's prayer. 

| (Exit Lucy) 


” END 4 FIRST ACT. 
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ACT II. SCENE I. 


Semibrief with a fiddle, is diſcovered, ſitting at 
a table compoſing muſic. 


(writes over notes, then touches the violin) 
Semi. CO Uppole I double tie and ſlur it, (plays it 
over again) tis better; it goes.—(pricks 


it down, then plays another part) as harſh as any 


air of Worgan's ! (plays it again) that will never 
do (ſtudies over it) why thus puzzle my brain 


about one paſſage? no author retains the ſame ſpi- 


rit through all his works : ſometimes they grow 
dull. Nay, even my maſter Maggot, the greateſt 
in his way; is not always the ſame.—T have ſeen 


him in one journal, merry and melancholy, in 
grammar and out of grammar; ſometimes as mu- 
| fical as myſelf; and at others, as dull as a hum- 


ſtrum but let me once more try it — though 
judges contemn Maggot in his ſphere: let them 


not have cauſe to laugh at Semibrief.—(plays the 


laſt part over then ſtudies over it) The harſh- 
neſs lies in that ſqualing c, fa, ut, in alt. try 
it in an octo lower: (plays it lower) incompara- 
ble! deliciouſly fine! braviſſimo now for the 
cloſe.: (ſings) la de, da de, da de, da da, da.— 
that's good. But I ſhould remember a ſimilar 
paſſage either in Handal or Correlli what then? 
Writers in notes as well as letters, borrow from 
one another. However I'll alter it a little: it ſhall 
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go by threes (ſings) la de de, ta de de, da da, 
Da. Glorious, delightful, heavenly harmony ! 
—gods, were Orpheus alive'twou'd put him mad ! 
But let me ſearch Corelli ; J hope the paſſage dif- 
fers. (looks over books of muſic: a knock) damn 
theſe peſtilential knockers I know no ſo enemy 
to men of ſtudy and erudition as that ſame noiſe— 
tis gone I remember it no more, than how to 
find Benhadad in the hiſtory of Oliver Cromwel 
(knock, knock) by the fire of her knock- 
ing, ten to one tis that gig-about-jilt of ours Mrs 
Celia. (opens, enter Lucy) Ho is it you Mrs Lucy? 
Lucy. Ay maſter Semibrief it is I: — come up- 
on a meſſage you very little expect 
Semi. Preſently I'll talk with you ſit you 
down a little Mrs Lucy — I have a little buſineſs 
of the utmoſt conſequence to finiſn that done, 
Mr Semibrief is yours (aſide) we muſt keep a 
dignity and diſtance betwixt thoſe of learning and 
thoſe of none: elſe when we are pleaſed to be free, 
there is no compliment. (ſits at the table and 
looks over his muſic) 7 
Zucy. Theſe writers are certainly the _ la 
pudent fellows in life. And Mr Semibrief with 
his knot, being an author, is a ſcholar: and 
therefore, he ſays, he is a gentleman—(pulling 
his wig by the rail over his head, drops it on the 
book before him) Pray Mr Geminiani, is it baſe, 
you compoſe, or 1s it terrible? 


demi. (turning about in rage) Give me leave to 
ſay, you are terrible and damnably impudent.— 
Lucy. O 1 always admired your politeneſs— 


Free be coyered, (as he ſtoops for his wig from the 
D ground 
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ground, Lucy pulls his fiddle bag over his head: 
which he endeavours to diſentangle himſelf off; 
but tediouſly ;—mean time Lucy taking the fid- 
dle rubs with vehemency on the ſtrings) 

Semi. Marbleu! you cut my very heart ftrings ! 
my beſt, dear Cremona ! (as he pulls the bow from 
one hand, ſhe ftrikes him over the naked head 
with the hddle in the other) O my dear Cremona! 
with thee, dies the ſweeteſt ton'd harmony ! 

cruel woman, have you no compaſſion ?—no bow- 

18? 

Lucy. Ves raſcal to pull your eyes out. My 
miſtrets may quarrel for herſelf: each feels their 
own wrongs hardeſt: and for me Raſcal; inſtead 

of your fiddle; I'll break your head, you dog.-— 

You had like to have made a fine ſpot of work 
for the public's entertainment ; you, and your 

notable maſter, at me and my lady's expence ! 

As for Maggot I ſhall lay little: (gives a letter) de- 
liver this; if he knows my miſtreſs ſent it, tis 
enough. But for you raſcal and your Cremo- 
na pray Mr Fiddleſtick if one may be ſo bold, 
when was you at my lady Frisk's concert? 
pitiful dog! pray do you play at cards there, as 
a gentleman — or, or, or, only away ſo - your 
ſervant Mr Compoſer. 
Semi. (aſide) Egad ſhe has it; that's the truth 
on't.—now for ſome of my maſter's aſſurance to 
bring me off. Madam I find you have been, by 
ſome ill deſigning perſon, very much impoſed up- 
on 


Lucy. That's the truth on't indeed: nor would 


it be hard to gueſs by whom, ſince inſtead of a 
gentleman 
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gentleman and a maſter of muſic; that livery coat 
covers a lying, dirty, fiddler 

Semi. You are very full of your fun to day Mrs 
Lucy 

Lucy. Exceſſively ſo Mr Semibrief : (curtſeing 
low) your ſervant, your ſervant fir,—your ſervant 
—ha, ha, ha! (exit Lucy) 

Semi. Dam'd fortune this what an open 
letter ! (puts on his wig and reads) Favour 
your paper aiſervice to you as well as me— 
public entertainment——yours. Is it fo with 
us then! Is it through this we are in high cajole 
with Rich? turn we players to keep our guts 
from grumbling ?—poor doings—poor doings ! yet 
ſtay—he may have intereſt to get me among the 
muſic. If ſo Mrs Lucy, you may repent your airs 
e only fall to riſcagatn—— _ (Exit) 


S EN EB 


A bed chamber in Maggots houſe; in which a 
couch. Enter Maggot and a Player. 


OU have novelty on your ſide Mr 
Maggot: nothing elſe would war- 
rant a thought ſo cruel Deſdimona ſtab'd! 
Shakeſpear ne're did mean the man ſo bloody. 
4 Yet I'll not ſhed her blood 


Player. 


“Nor ſcar that whiter skin of hers than ſnow, 
& And ſmooth as monumental alabaſter. 

Unleſs you quote theſe lines in which for form's 
ſake and for the poetry the author ſeems to uſe 
them. — | | 
— . tmp I come 
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From off my heart, thoſe charms thine eyes are 
<© blotted 

Thy bed luſt ſtain'd, ſhall with luſt's blood be 
“ ſpotted. 

Magg. No more on't,—talk no more: —vani- 
ty aſide, the world will allow me judgment 1n the 
matter wont yield to the author himſelf in the 
meaning. Shakeſpear was but a player—I a ſcho- 


Player. The thought is fingular—but come 
as Macklin ſaid to's audience—T'm the devil 
ou my brimfton'd imps once more repeat 
me that ſame ſcene. I am Deſdimona, you Othel- 
lo. (player lies down on the couch) © Whar 
is he dead? 
* Mazg. Had all his hairs been lives, my great 
revenge had ſtomach for them all. 
| (enter maid ſtaring) 
% Player. Alas he is betrayed, and I undone ! 
” 5 Out ſtrumpet (maid retires) weeps 
x thou for him to my face? 
Player. O baniſh me my lord but kill me 
6e not, (maid appears again much frighted) 
« Magg. Down ſtrumpet (maid retires) 
Player. Kill me to morrow, let me live to 
e night | (maid caters) 
& Magg. Nay if you ſtrive 
« Mazd. Strive! the devils in him if he dont. 
* Player. But half an hour——but while I ſay 
one prayer 
Jai Mercy heavens! keep all honeſt men 
from ſudden death help, hoa— murder, 
help murder (exit) 
| Mags, 
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Mage. (ſmoothering him) Well pop'd Doll 
thou ſeemeſt to know the ſtory; and comes in 
time to do Emilias part. 

Player. You fumble about the buſineſs be 
quick I am dead enough 

Magg. No, no, friend I muſt have another touch 
with you yet 

What noiſe is this? not dead not yet quite 
c dead ? | 
„I that am cruel, am yet merciful ; 

I wou'd not have thee linger in thy pain, 

<< "So, 10 — 

Mr Semibrief and Maid enters; the maid ſeeing 
Maggot, ſtabbing the perſon in the couch 
runs offcrying murder, murder 

Your buſineſs Sir, (to Semibrief) why are we diſ- 

turb'd? 

Semi. Mrs Lucy, pardon me fir, has been here 
juſt now in a very odd kind of humour: and by 
order of madam Celia, without the ſmalleſt civi- 
lity of meſſage, bad me give you this. — (gives 
the letter, which Maggot reading, falls into a 
" 

Magg. Am] then ſo totally undone 
| drops his ſword : Player takes it up] 
Sem. Help, ſupport, my maſter faints 

[they lay him on the bed] 

Player. This is ſudden indeed! 

(enter maid and mob) 

Maid. Ay, ay, he's done for him. That's he! 
tweet reſt all mortal fouls——he's done for him. 

(conſtable ſeizing the Player) 

Player. Stay fellow hear me ſpeak—— 

Conſtable. Off with him. To Newgate firſt 
there we'll hear thee ſpeak. = [Exeunt 
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[Exeunt Player, Maid and Mob. | 

Magg. (recovering) How is it poſſible this let- 
ter could get into the hands of Celia ? 

Semi. Of that I know not—but with this 
meſſage, Mrs Lucy gave it, ———T7z7s enough to 
know my milireſs ſends jt—that ſaid ; ina haugh- 
ty, imperious air, departed. —— 

Magg. Tis enough indeed, good Semibriek ! 
and J am ruined for ever! 

„O curſed ſlave! whip me ye devils, 
From the poſſeſſion of this heavenly fight; 

« Blow me about in winds, roaſt me in Sulphur, 

* Waſh me in ſteep-down gulphs of liquid fire— 
O Deſdimona ! Deſdimona ! (exeunt) 


SCENE III. 


A chamber in Celia's houſe, Celia and Lucy 
at a toilet. 


Celia. OW is my complexion to day _ 
Lucy. Tempting. 

Celia. Killingly Lucy! I muſt wound at ſi We 

Lucy. Any thing for ſuch a fellow, as Maggot 
may do. Mary come up, I think even my hum- 
ble ſelf a match for any Maggot of the name. 

Celia. Po, po, Lucy—l am off there my net 

is laid for other game do think there is nothing 
like a little coquettry with theſe men things—ha, 
ha, ha, — I muſt make thee laugh girl I told 
you how Maggot was delerted by his printer: to 
gain a ſorry ſuſtinence, he is turned, ha, ha, ha! 
player Lucy but that is not all—his maid Mrs 


Dolly——who perhaps had never ſeen a play in 
her 
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her life, being admitted poor girl, to make a fe- 
male reſponſe, I ſuppoſe, in the Rehearſal - ta- 
king Maggot and his tutor for a couple of mad- 
men and murderers—ha, ha, ha, —call'd a conſtable 
and had the poor player ſent to Newgate. 

Lucy. For murdering Deſdimona tis all over 
the town. I have heard it from twenty hands,— 

Celia. J have gone farther Lucy. Finding this 
is the caſe with him, I've this morning ſent to Mr 
what's his name Mr Mr there is nothing in 
it to enquire into the merit and progreſs of 
the new actor. — He'll do, he ſays 

Lucy. Do! no more? 

Celia. He'll do the novelty of the thing, 
T ſuppoſe. The town is always fond of novelty— 

Lucy. And ſure your ladyſhip does not mean to 

go to the houſe, and be pleaſed with _ and clap 
him—and—and—and 
Celia. Pox him I ſuppoſe comes next. Pray 
Mrs Lucy be moderate in your inyention—T clap 
him! 

Lucy. Po, po, you know what I . 
you will not any more with favour look on ſuch a 
dog as Maggot That ſeeing him on the ſtage; 
you would ſee him as you would a dumb ſhew 
man or candle ſnuffer; and forget your being an 
authqreſs, or a princeſs, or a queen That in 
ſhort you wont love him any more, nor ſigh for 
him——nor die for him nor 
*» Celia. Whoo! (ſcreaming) Lud child, art mad? 
know you who I expect here Lucy—you 
would not talk fo—(looking inthe glaſs) T think 
"my colour is pretty freſh to day 

; Lucy. 
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Lucy. This is one of your beſt days you look a 
divine. 
Celia. O Lucy could the kind, the hand 
ſome, the conſtant Trueman ſay a few ſuch things! 
but why ſhould I think it he cannot 

Lucy. Perhaps he will not 

Celia. He will not! — he will not ſay you! 
mercy on mel am I become unworthy a ſingle 
compliment? 

Lucy. Theſe he leaves to ſuch as Maggot ; who 
have little elſe to recommend them: compliments 

at the expence of truth, ſuch as young maids are 
fond of; inſtead of not being able ta give, are be- 
low his honeſty to make. The tree, by the fruit 
to me is always known- 5 

Celia. As how, Lucy? 

Lucy. Plainly thus. Where I've had one ſhil- 
ling of Vena I've from Trueman fifty. 

Celia. And well you may : the one for a great 
eſtate is obliged to his father the other for the 
little he gains, to his own ſuperior genius. 

Lucy. Let me only tell your ladyſhip, this one 
ſtory of Mr Trueman ſenter Tom] 

Celia. No more of him — Mr Specto 

„% ite Tom] 

Tom. He is below may it pleaſe your ladyſhip. 

Celia. Shew him up, (exit Tom) my old jpark 
Specto Lucy——you think I look well (looking 
in the glaſs), I have ſent for him in a very ſhame 
pretence: when one throws off one lover, one 
muſt have another Lucy —— time's a prodi- 
gious tough thing to Kill elſe 

Lac. Shall I retire? 


Celia. 
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Celia. In the firſt viſit! by no means Give 
him a private conference now; in three days time 


he'll talk of marriage. Authors are men of 
knowledge —and can write to you of modeſty 
but full of their own abilities, none have ſo much 
aſſurance. Huſn (enter Spec.) your ſervant ſir: 
(to Lucy) hand the gentleman a chair. I know 
not, dir, if our little acquaintance can entitle me to 
trouble you in ſuch trifling matters as weak wo- 
men are ſometimes fond of 
Spec. I am proud to think I was once of the 
number of your acquaintances. And tho? tis a life 
of perpetual torment, I am happy in being {till 
your fetter'd ſlave. — But to attend you ladyſhip 
by deſire.— God's I'm twenty years younger Than 
when this morn's ſun beheld me! 
Celia. (aſide to Lucy) There is more here than 
plain, honeſt Trueman Lucy —a charming 


man 


Spec. Command your ſla ve they 
Celia. You are fo obliging — a mere tri- 


fle— 

Lacy. (a great noiſe without) What noiſe is 
this, ſo ill tim'd and ſo rude ? 

Tom. (without) You come not here (enter a mob) 

Conſtable. In ſpire of thee we come 
Opec. (Celia and he riſing) Never fear madam, 
they touch you not while faithful ſteel ſtands by 
you — (aſide) O lud how much the town's abu- 
ſed. This Lady, who were it not for my 
help, muſt now go to priſon, has been thought 
worth no leſs than thirty thouſand pounds 


(to Celia ſpeaking to the conſtable) One word fair 
E Celia 
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Celia.— By your leave good Mr Bailief.— Name 
me your caſe—a family debt? a debt of honour ? 
or what it will: name but the time you ask for 
payment—it ſhall be granted, now, inſtantly—— 

Celia. Be not ſo much concerned on my 
account kind Mr Specto. 

Spec. Any thing you command is honourable, 
Pray Mr Bailief have you any thing to ſay 
to this "= Har hs — 

Con. None in the world; — but to you I have: 
Pray is your name Mr Richard Specto ? 

Spec. My name is Specto. 

Mob. Ay, ay, the ſame's the man. 

Con. Pray Mr Specto, is not the world obliged 
to you for ſeveral pieces of authorſhip ? 

Sec. What mean you fellow ? 

Mob. The fellow means meaning : his queſtion, 
has argument friend—and as I reckon you au pre- 

ſently feel it too 

Con. You are a writer? 

Spec. J have that honour. 

Con. And you have writ a book, * in which you 
endeavour to ſtir up the people, againſt the legiſ- 
lator; for paſſing an att, enabling the law to de- 
tect all thieves in black gowns ; or ladies of for- 
tune in hackney coaches 

Lucy. The ladies are hugiouſly obliged to 
him,— 

Spec. Curs'd fortune !-—there is no truſting to 
any creature. Bookſellers ! they are the greateſt 
villains under the ſun,—all of- them without ex- 

ception 


— 


** 


* The Marriage Act, a nove 
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ception to look at deputy Bridges of a Sunday, 
you'd take him for a Moorfield ſaint - yet 0 
Jupiter the villiany of this age Having bought 
the property of my book for a trifle: to ſcreen 
himſelf from public diſpleafure ; and ſet the world 
a gog after the novel, poor Specto muſt be given 
up for his advantage. 

Con, Fellow no more—hence with him (exit 
mob with Spec.) Ladys if you call on him at his 
lodgings in Newgate, you'll have more time for 
private conferrerice. (exit conſtable) 

Celia. Blaſted of all my ſchemes—deſerted— 
rob'd of every lover . 

Lucy. Make not yourſelf uneaſy madam—— 

Gelia. Uneaſy girl! think'ſt thou the misfor- 
tunes of any fellow in breeches can make me un- 
eaſy !— (ings and dances around the room) 
no, no girl, I am vaſtly eaſy about the matter. 

[ ſings and dances] 
Lucy. (aſide) Mighty eaſy to be ſure—not a jor 
diſconcerted in her ſchemes—and as for the he fel- 
lows in brecches—to be ſure our ſex do naturally 


abhor them 
Celia (ſings) 


Tune the Muſett in Dulcinia. 


Mulett. 


Free me Cupid, free this heart, 
Eaſe me of this piercing dart ; 
Cruel doubts perplex my brain; 


. .. Worſt of poiſon, worſt of pain” _ 
| E 2 Haſte 
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Haſte thee, haſte ſweet, all above, 

Propitious are to thee and love ; 

Gently uſe the yielding fair : 
Trueman, thine is Celia's care. 


Da Capo. 

Free me Cupid, free this heart, &c. 
| Minuetto, 

Vainly gay, mankind have found me— 
Where does beauty. conqueſts find? 

Freely roves each ſwain around me 

Where's my charms, my pow'r to bind? 
Trueman, hafte, forget, approve— 
 Sweetly ſoothing bleſs my love; 

Love that brings returning charms, 

Dying, dying in thy arms. 

| Da Capo Minuetto. 
Vainly gay, mankind have found me, &c. 
2: i Capo Muſetto. 
Free me Cupid, free this heart, &c. 
Lucy. And will you tell me, after all theſe ir- 


regular ſallies; that heart of thine is as eaſy as it 
thould be. | Bis 
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Celia. Perhaps we differ in our notions of eaſe, 
Mrs Lucy : But I am certain, that however one 
may be diſconcerted, by 2 diſappointments, 
or the misfortunes of ones friends; I am not a whit 
the more unhappy by this unlook'd for accident. 
AI am ſorry for poor Maggot ! I feel for the un- 
fortunate priſoner! But am not otherways un- 
eaſy on my own account; than by triffling ſo much 
with them, I have rendered myſelf unworthy a 
better than either. 

Lucy. A better than either! Ay marry if you 
mean the noble Trueman; he is as far before them, 
as one may look in a ſummers day. 

Celia. O Lucy! I have been thoughtleſs, fool- 
iſh, gay to exceſs.— I have made myſelf redicu- 
lous to all my acquaintances, for rejecting the offers 
of ſo worthy a gentleman and that becauſe 
while he addreſs'd me with ſincerity and honour, 
the others. courted me with poliſh'd tales of 
kna very. ſee my folly Lucy !——too late! 
—(weeps) 1 | 

Lncy. Cheer up madam: think not ſo ſeriouſly 
on the matter others there are 

Celia. Talk not to me of others—Trueman in 
all his blunt addreſs, is now beyond compare— 
I was drunk with flattery and admiration—loy'd 
to be talked off to be praiſed in poetry - to have 
the town, by N paragraphs full of my 
name: and none were ſo well ſuited to pleaſe my 
vanity as theſe unhappy authors. Vet believe me 
Lucy, when in the midſt of this giddy thoughtleſ- 
neſs, could Trueman have a little forgot his ho- 
neſty to praiſe my beauty: I could have left * 

þ 
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all. Reflection taking the place of fancy, Lucy, 
honeſty gets the better and I am now hear- 
tily aſhamed of my ſelf what now Tom? — _ 
1 [en ter Tom] 

Tom. Mr Trueman. 

Celia. Mr Trueman! do you not miſtake ? 

Tom. No maam, he waits below | 

Celia. O Lucy my heart forbods (to Tom) haft 

thee, ſhew him up, (exit Tom) my heart forbods 
returning joys yet I may be happy — 

Lucy. Happy! a marry, he's the ſweeteſt ſpo- 
ken gentleman, and talks with ſo much good nature 
even to a ſervant (enter Trueman) 

Trueman. Madam; with the greateſt reſpect, I 
have preſum'd this viſit. Twere rude madam to 
approach where my company is troubleſome : and 
perhaps tis rude to ſay buſineſs, not ceremony 
brought me. | 

Celia. Your viſit, Mr Trueman, is indeed, I 
muſt ſay, unexſpected: yet I don't know that I 
ever thought your company troubleſome—— 

Truc. The good correſpondence there has been 
for ſo many years, betwixt my father and your un- 
cle; began my firſt ' acquaintance with his fair 
niece——My eſtate, thought to be not an incon- 
ſiderable one, made me perhaps ſomewhat aſſu- 
ming: when I imagined I was intitled to pay 

my addreſſes to a lady, who by ſenſe and goodneſs 
was formed to {weeten the bitterneſs of this mor- 
tal draught of life; I asked too much. But 


let me not reſume, fair lady, a ſubje& ſodifagree- 
able to your ears— Laſt packet from abroad, in 
a letter from your uncle at Montpelier to me, 
brings you this— CE (gives a letter) 

Celia. 
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Celia. L have been obliged to your goodneſs, 
more than gratitude can well repay ; and I hope 
your generoſity will look o'er as ſallies of unthink- 
ing youth, the many indiſcretions of a giddy girl. 
Perhaps I have not rated your kind intentions, 
at their true value: but believe me, fir Gilbert's 
niece has ne'er been blind to obligations—T hope 
you will add one more to the number and (open- 
ing the letter) permit me to 

True. Madam, (bowing). T his return of civi- 
lity (aſide) tranſports me ;——the fall of her two 
unhappy lovers may work this ſudden change 
Even there, good heaven be praiſed ! who by un- 
thought of ways, has once more put her in the 
road to happineſs. (Celia reading, gathers confu- 
ſion) What can create this ſudden change of face? 
her uncles good fortune ſure ſhould put a ſmile up- 
on her countenance (to Celia) I give you joy 
lady ! | 

Celia. Cruel Trueman! how ſhall IT take this 
viſit? of ceremony ? of bufineſs? or not content 
with fo great a fall—hath come to ſee it, and to 
triumph !-— 

True. What mean you madam ? 
Celia. You know the ſubſtance of this let- 
1 

True. Partly, by my own, I gueſs— Sir Gil- 
bert after many years ſtay at Montpelier, is at laſt 
bleſt with an heir to his eſtate but of ſome news 
diſagreeable to the ear, reyeal'd to you; which 
knowing, I would have bore a part 


Celia. No Trueman. Celia the nigheſt of claim 
to 
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nothing: The juſt reflections a rational being ought 
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to the poſſeſſions of a wealthy barronet is now 
fallen below your notice. — She who ill treated fo 
much goodneſs in her proſperity, deſeryes not the 
ſmalleſt pity in her fall 

True. You ſurprize me madam ! 

Celia. Surprize you ! Can you be ignorant that 
the proud, gay, aſſuming Celia has not now a 
farthing in the world ? 

True. Talk not ſo wildly 

Celia. Your good 1 know will rather pity 
than deſpiſe me. But what will the world fay of 
Celia, who once might have been happy in the 
beſt of husbands?—now poor and deſerted !— 

True. Pardon my boldneſs fair lady——How 
can poverty be the fall of Celia ; while an inhe- 


. Titance of ſo much greatneſs of ſoul is yours? — 


Celia. Friendly Trueman, you think too well 


True. More is your deſervance, than this plain 
_ can utter, or fortune yield. But if a 
conſtant faithful heart; or theſe willing arms to 
ſhield you from the public s rude acclaim ; be 
worth your fair acceptance : years of paſt uncaſineſs 
are now o'er pay'd. 

Celia. As I have fo ill deſerv'd your favour, 
your goodneſs is too much permit me to retire 
—your generoſity overcomes me-—(going) O 
Trueman tis too much— [exit Celia and Lucy ] 

True. Sweet confuſion ! Gentle maid !— 

(to the audience) Like her great Zeno, while wind 
and tide and fortune fayour'd him ; ſtruck fail to 


to 
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to have made on the. matter, were forgot : and 
his mind ſecurely nodding in gay incenſibility, 
| dream'd of nothing leſs than millions; or any en- 
joyment more laſting than'his money: till the pi- 
tyleſs north wind blew in his teeth, and ſhip- 
wreck'd his fortune. Then, as Celia now, Te- 
no recovered his reaſon : and applying himſdlf to 
enrich his mind, left us this moral ſalve for all 
misfortunes, *' — 


« Our undoings oft prove our making; and 
« Misfortunes, rightly us'd, begin recovery. 


"a 
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END of the SECOND ACT: 
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Page 12. line 5. from the bottom, for aurites read write. Page 15. 
line 7. from the top, for tale read tail. Page 22. line 2. for- 
hear read hears : for roofs read roof ; and in line 7 for tears read 
tear. Page 25. line 6. for /o read ſuch. Page 31. line 3 from 
the bottom for now read knew. Page 32, line 5. for iz a very 
read on a very, Pe 
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KIND SIRS, 


INC E men of ſence fit here, ia every ſtation ; 
Our names, our plot, need little explination—= 
It may be ſaid, our bard's too keen a bitter — 
O Jad, i. kings are bit, wwhy may nt a Writer ? 
But wang who is this, or who is that, 

Ous ftorys moral, friends, is plain and pat. 


Dung men are led too oft by wealths falſe voice; 

In Hymens bands, tet virtue be your choice : 

And thi the maid of toibles hade her ſhare ; 

We're weak ourſehves—be conſtant to the fair. 
4 A 54 


LAprEs, 


To jois our muſe, à moral does preſent. 
Oft maids 100 much expett: too oft repent. 
Truſt not to fate, if honeſt Trucman's kind; 
Wed fence fair maids; fools are for ever blind. 


